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INTRODUCTION 


About ESL Writer 
ESL Writer is a word processor that understands ESL students. 


ESL Writer allows students to improve English language skills at their own pace, using 
their own words and experiences, by blending the full capabilities of a word processor 
with a grammar checker and spelling checker that are attuned to the special needs of 
students learning English as a second language. 


The grammar checker concentrates on 12 core grammar concepts developing and 
refining the basic skills necessary to build confidence in the language and proceed to 
more advanced concepts. The spelling checker is attuned to errors commonly made by 
native Spanish or Asian speaking students due to differences in the languages—errors 
that other spelling checkers would neither understand nor relate to ESL students. 


With ESL Writer, students at last have a word processor that speaks their language: 
English. 


Depending on their levels of English proficiency, students will differ in their need for 
the types of support that ESL Writer can provide. That is why ESL Writer has been 
designed to allow teachers to configure the program for individual students. For 
information about the configuration options, read the section, How to Use the ESL 
Writer Teacher Disk. 


How ESL Writer Works 

ESL Writer is a special word processing program that can help students improve their 
grammar and spelling. If English is their second language, students will find that this 
program can help their English writing. 


You can customize the program for students depending on the vocabulary needed for a 
particular assignment and the language background of the student. You can configure 
the program to check only spelling errors or to check for both spelling and grammar 
errors. ESL Writer can check errors as the student types, or you can tell it to wait until 
the student has finished writing to check for errors. ESL Writer can also be used as just 
a word processor—without using the checking options. 


If the student's work is being checked for spelling, words that the program doesn't 
recognize are highlighted (in inverse letters) on the screen. These words will be 
underlined when the student prints. If a word is highlighted, it might be spelled wrong, 
or it might simply be a word that is not listed in the ESL Writer dictionary. 


Faile:SAMPLE Write and Proof 


My family is very fhapy] because my aunt 
has baby[.J The baby is a boy. 

grandpa and grandmother has toflgo to 
take care of the baby. 


G-E Erase Highlight 
Arrows Move Cursor 


If students’ work is also being checked for grammar, they will see a small square 
highlighted marker somewhere in the text that follows the part of the sentence where 
the error was detected. Often, ESL Writer will put this marker at the end of a sentence, 
or sometimes on a punctuation mark. If the marker appears on a punctuation mark, 
students should not assume they've made a punctuation mistake. This means that the 
program has found a grammar mistake somewhere in that sentence. When students 
print their work, grammar mistakes will be starred with asterisks (*). 


File:SAMPLE Write and Proof 


My family is very happy because my 
aunt has baby{] The baby is a boy. 
grandpa and grandmother has tof 
take care of the baby. 


ip 
G-P Print Draft G-E Erase Highlight 
ESC Menu Arrows Move Cursor 


If students are checking capitalization and they don't capitalize a proper noun that is 
listed in the ESL Writer dictionary such as, "Chicago," or they don't start a sentence with 
a capital letter, just the first letter of the word will be highlighted. ESL Writer allows 
students to capitalize any word listed in its dictionary without being marked wrong. 
Students can then use ordinary nouns as proper nouns such as, "North Sea." 


Spelling Hints 

You can configure ESL Writer to provide Spelling Hints whenever students check their 
spelling. Spelling Hints add to the Spell-checking feature by giving students clues 
about what the word is and how it should be spelled. Often more than one word is 
suggested to replace the highlighted word. Students can choose which word they 
might have meant to type and replace the incorrect word with it. 


As it checks spelling, the ESL Writer program looks through your studente! work for 
mistakes that are common typing mistakes made by beginning typists, common spelling 
mistakes, and errors that speakers of certain languages often make when first learning 
the English language. !f you've configured the Student disk for Spanish Spell Help, 
ESL Writer will look for English errors that native Spanish speakers often make 
because of the differences in the languages. For instance if students type "bery," for 
“very,” they'll see both "very" and "berry" suggested as replacements on the screen. If 
students speak an Asian language and the Student disk has been configured for Asian 
Spell Help, students who choose this option will find that the program will locate 
common spelling mistakes that speakers of a variety of Asian languages might make 
(Vietnamese, Cambodian, Hmong, Filipino, Laotian, Chinese, Japanese, or Korean). 
For instance, if students type "lanch” for "ranch," they will see "ranch," “lunch," and 
"launch" suggested as replacements. If they speak another language, then Generic 
Spell Help should be selected when configuring the Student disk. (See page 10 on 
How to Use the ESL Writer Teacher Disk.) 


If a word is not included in the ESL Writer dictionary or if the spelling of a word is too far 
from its true spelling, then "No help available" will appear on the screen when students 
ask for hints. 


Grammar Hints 

You can configure the program to provide grammar hints when it has detected a 
potential grammar error. If students ask for grammar hints, they will see the group 
of words in which the program found the mistake along with a hint as to the nature 
of the mistake. For instance, if students type "The cats | saw is furry," they will see 
this grammar hint: "The cats is SUBJECT/VERB AGREEMENT.” If students want 
additional grammar help, they can go to the Grammar Help menu at any time. 


File ;SAMPLE Write and Froof File :;SAMPLE Write and Froof 
My family is very mapey because my Extra Grammar Help 

aunt has baby® The baby is a boy. fy “MISSING WORT! 

guanspa and oP aanotner has toffeo to Read your work carefully to make sure 
take care o he baby. you have not teft out any wor 


He (went? to schoo! everyday. 
(Miseing verb?) 


I returned (a) book ta the library. 
(Missing article) 


(Rover) barked atl night long. 
(Missing subject noun) 


Pp @-R Remove Heip 
-P Print Draft O-E Exase Highlight 


ESC Menu Arrows Move Cursor ESC to remove Extra Grammar Help 


If the ESL Writer program can't provide a helpful hint—for instance, if the sentence has 
a variety of errors—students will see the message "Ask your teacher for help" when they 
ask for a grammar hint. 


Please note that in all cases the program just locates and explains the grammar 
mistake. It's up to the student to fix it. 


Grammar-checking Categories 

ESL students make a wide variety of errors when writing English. Not all of these errors 
are highlighted by the program, as this could be confusing to ESL students. The 
grammar hints and errors found focus on the most common problem areas for ESL 
students. The list that follows indicates the areas that will be checked when you 
configure the Student disk for grammar checking. The following chart shows the hints 
that will be given for each problem area. 


Type Examples Hint Given 

1. Subject/verb agreement The mice | saw was gray. The mice was 

2. Comma My mother, works hard. ;works COMMA 

3. Sentence fragment Because it rained. SENTENCE FRAGMENT 

4. Helping verb problem She had fell. had fell. 

5. Missing word She is pretty girl. <?> pretty girl. 

6. Adj/noun agreement Three dog were barking. Three dog 

7. Possessive nouns The cats feet were black. The cats feet 

8. Pronouns Me and him are friends. Me and him 

9. Double negative | don't never stay home. never DOUBLE NEGATIVE 
10. Adj/adv confusion The dog was real big. real big. 
11. Question form Why goes he home? goes QUESTION FORM 
12. Extra word | like the the computers. the the computers. 


There are four subgroups looked for as part of missing words. They are: 


Missing article 

Missing subject 

Missing verb or verb part 
Sentence fragments 


Pe po 


Under extra words, the program marks: 


1. Extra articles 
2. Sentences that begin with and, or, but 


Most of the time ESL Writer will display the words containing the grammar error. Words 
that appear between angled brackets or in capital letters are additional comments to 
help students. For example, a hint for “She is good friend to me” is as follows: 

<?> good friend MISSING WORD. 


Sometimes more than one hint will be shown. All choices may not be applicable to that 
particular problem, but the choices listed should include the troublesome phrase or 
words. 


ESL Writer does not find all grammatically incorrect sentences. Sometimes grammar 
errors are semantically based. ESL Writer only looks at syntax. Below is a list of the 
types of structures ESL Writer does not check for. 


1. 


Verb tense changes within a sentence: "He drank his coffee and catches the bus.” In 
many cases, verb tense changes can be used correctly within single sentences, e.g. 
“Yesterday he went to work, but today he is staying home." 


. Pronouns with incorrect antecedents: "We saw themselves." 
. Wrong word choice, if the words belong to the same part of speech: "A doe isa 


female dear." If the words belong to different grammatical categories, the program 
marks a grammar error, as in "He wood be there." 


. Use of the wrong conjunction: "He wanted to go, but he left." The distinction 


between and, so, and but is based entirely on meaning, not syntax. 


. Incorrect reference to a previous sentence: "The boys went to the zoo. Then he went 


home." ESL Writer only checks grammar within single sentences. The program 
defines sentences as groups of words occurring between periods, semicolons, 
exclamation marks, question marks, and carriage returns. Of course, the beginning 
and end of ESL Writer text files are considered delimiters too. 


ESL Writer checks grammar in both statements and questions, but since these might 
differ in intonation only, the program doesn't check for correct punctuation at the end 
of asentence. However, ESL Writer does look for well-formed construction before 
periods, question marks, semicolons, and exclamation marks. Quotes, parentheses, 
and brackets are not recognized, therefore their usage should be avoided. 


. Dangling participles, such as "Eating out of the dish, | thought the dog was happy." 


Finding this error is based on information, in this case, our knowledge of dogs' 
eating habits. 


Incorrect content: "All horses can fly." ESL Writer has no way of knowing the 
accuracy of information. 


Incorrect verb tense according to "time" adverb. For example, "Yesterday she will go 
to school." 


HOW TO USE THE ESL WRITER TEACHER DISK 


ESL Writer allows teachers to configure the program to meet the needs of individual 
students. You do this by using the Teacher disk to configure the options on the Student 


disk. This section describes how. 


Equipment 

To use the ESL Writer Teacher disk you will need: 

* An Apple IIGS, llc, or /le computer with at least 128K 
* Atleast one disk drive 

* Aprinter (optional) 


You will find two disks in your ESL Writer package: 


* A Teacher disk that you can use to set up the Student disk and choose what will be 
used on it. 


- A Student disk that students can use for word processing, spell checking, grammar 
checking, and printing their work. 


NOTE FOR APPLE \le USERS: You can use ESL Writer with both enhanced and 
unenhanced l|le’s. Where enhanced machines use symbols, the unenhanced show 
only letters or numbers. For instance, an enhanced machine will use the G icon where 
an unenhanced shows A- for the Open Apple key. 


NOTE: Before using the ESL Writer Teacher disk, you should format a data disk for 
storing files if you wish to add words to the User Dictionary. For more information, see 
Formatting a Data Disk on page 26, then follow the instructions under User Dictionary 
on page 13. 


Use the Teacher disk to modify the options available on the Student disk. These 
options include Word Processing, Spell Checking, Grammar Checking, Mass Printing, 
and Deleting Files. 


Loading the Teacher Disk 
If you have a 5.25-inch disk, follow these steps to load the program: 


. Open the disk drive door. 
Insert the disk with the label facing up. 


yy = 


Close the drive door. 
4. Turn on the computer and monitor. 


If you have a 3.5-inch disk, follow these steps to load the program: 


1. Insert the disk into the drive with the label facing up. 
2. Turn on the computer and monitor. 
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Menus 

On the ESL Writer menus, items that go together are shown ona “filecard.” To look at 
any one of these items in greater detail, you can select it by highlighting the item and 
pressing the Return key. When you do this, another filecard will appear on the screen. 
Each time a new filecard is displayed, instructions on how to use it will appear at the 
bottom of the screen. 


Here is a sample filecard: 


ESL Writer 
Main Menu | 


Spelling & Grammar Options 
Eliminate Checking 

Screen Display Options 
Printer Setup Options 


Configure Student Disk 


Data Disk Mass Print/Delete 


Use arrow keys to move highlight 
Press RETURN to select 
er toggle option 


From the MAIN MENU filecard you can choose to: 


« Modify Spelling and Grammar Options 
* Eliminate Checking 

+ Modify Screen Display Options 

¢ Change the Printer Setup 

« Configure Student Disk 

* Mass Print or Delete Files 


Use the arrow keys to move the highlight bar to your choice and press Return. The next 
sections of this guide describe each of these options. 


Spelling and Grammar Options 
Once you select Spelling and Grammar Options, you will see a new filecard appear: 


ESL Writer 
Main Menu | 


Spelling & Grammar | 
Features: 


{ Check Spelling with Asian Help 
Check Spelling and Grammar 
Check Capitalization 

A-E Does Erase Highlights 
Write Now, Proof Later 


User Dictionary: 


<NONE> 


Use arrow keys to move highlight 
Press RETURN to select 
or toggle option 
Press ESC for previous filecard 
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This filecard shows the current options for spelling and grammar. Use the Up and 
Down arrow keys to move the highlight bar to the feature that you wish to change. If 
you press Return, another choice will appear in the highlight bar; this will allow you to 
cycle through the choices for each feature. When you see the desired choice appear, 
you may move to the next feature and cycle through its choices. Each of these options 
is described in more detail below. Once you have finished with the choices, press Esc 
to save your selections. You will be returned to the MAIN MENU. 


NOTE: The User Dictionary is selected differently. (See page 13 for more information.) 


Check Spelling With ... Help 

This option cycles through Check Spelling With Spanish Help, Check Spelling With 
Asian Help, and Check Spelling With Generic Help. Choose the appropriate spelling 
help for your students. If you don't want their spelling checked at all, go back to the 
MAIN MENU filecard and select Eliminate Checking. 


Check Spelling and Grammar 

This option cycles between Check Spelling and Grammar, and Check Spelling Only. 
Choose Check Spelling and Grammar, if you want your students' grammar checked 
along with their spelling, otherwise choose Check Spelling Only. 


Check Capitalization 

If you choose Check Capitalization, ESL Writer will require your students to capitalize 
proper nouns and adjectives in the ESL Writer dictionary such as "Mexico," "Chinese," 
"California," the pronoun "I," and the first word of a sentence. If you don't want students’ 
work checked for capitalization errors, select Don't Check Capitalization. 


@-E Does Erase Highlights 

If you choose the Does Erase Highlights option, your students can remove the highlight 
from a word or grammar error by positioning the cursor anywhere on a highlighted word 
or on a grammar error marker and then pressing G-E. The highlight is then removed 
from the screen and will not show up on the printout. This is a convenient way to 
remove highlights from correctly spelled words not found in the ESL Writer dictionary. 
However, if there is an actual word or grammar error, the error will still be part of the 
sentence. This option cycles between Does Erase Highlights, and Doesn't Erase 
Highlights. 


Write Now, Proof Later 

The Write Now, Proof Later and Write and Proof options determine when spelling or 
grammar errors will be checked and highlighted. If you choose Write Now, Proof Later, 
your students can write without having their errors highlighted as they type. They can 
then save their file, ask for proofing, and make spelling or grammar corrections while 
editing. This is called the two-step approach. This option is especially useful when you 
incorporate the writing-as-a-process approach in your classroom. (See page 28 of this 
guide for more information on the Writing Process.) 


If you choose the Write and Proof option, the students' errors will be highlighted on the 
screen as they type. This is called the one-step approach. 


NOTE: The word processor may operate much more slowly in the Write and Proof 
mode. 
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User Dictionary 

The User Dictionary allows you to add vocabulary not included in the ESL Writer 
dictionary. For instance, you can include a weekly spelling list, vocabulary relating to 
your class lesson, or names of your students, school, and nearby streets. You can only 
use the User Dictionary if you have chosen the option Check Spelling and Grammar, or 
Spelling Only. If you are not checking spelling errors, there is no reason to use this 
function. 


To make your own User Dictionary files follow these steps: 


1. 


2. 


Boot the Student disk (which includes the Main dictionary) and make sure the 
Student disk is configured to at least check spelling. 


In the Write Now, Proof Later or Write and Proof mode, type in your list of words, 
putting a space after each word. You can use letters A to Z, a to z, a period (for 
abbreviations only), or an apostrophe, but don't use numbers or special characters 
(#, ?, *). You may also enter two word combinations such as "San Jose,” however, 
you cannot enter the words "San" or "Jose" again in the list. If you wish to add "San 
Felipe," you need only to add the word "Felipe." The User Dictionary will not work 
when words are repeated. Typing words in roughly alphabetical order will speed 
things up. On the screen your text might look something like this: 


Arcelia Chang Eduardo Hanh Nguyen Salazar San Jose Felipe 


. If you are working in the Write Now, Proof Later mode, press Esc to return to the 


MAIN MENU, and select Proof. If you are in Write and Proof, words not in the ESL 
Writer dictionary will already be highlighted as you type. 


If any words on your list are not highlighted, that means they are already included in 
the Main dictionary. In that case, delete the non-highlighted words from the list. 


. Save your file to your formatted data disk—the program will ask for it later as it builds 


the dictionary. To do this, press Esc and return to the MAIN MENU. Select Save 
File and press Return. You can give your file any name up to 15 characters long, as 
long as it begins with a letter and doesn't contain a comma or any other character 
besides a number or a period. If you give files identical names, the new list will write 
over and erase an existing file of the same name. You may create as many user 
files as you choose, but you can only use one at atime. The total number of words 
in one User Dictionary file should not exceed 100 words. 


Load the Teacher disk, and select Spelling and Grammar Options from the MAIN 
MENU. Insert the data disk that contains your User Dictionary into the disk drive. 
Use the arrow keys to move to the line below User Dictionary, and then press 
Return. Move the highlight bar to the volume name of your data disk and press 
Return again. Now using the Down Arrow key, move the highlight bar to your User 
Dictionary file and press Return. After it formats your User Dictionary, the program 
will bring you back to the Spelling and Grammar filecard. The Student disk must 
then be reconfigured with this Teacher disk in order for this dictionary to be used. 
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Eliminate Checking 


ESL Writer 


| Main Menu | 


| 


Eliminate Checking | 
| 
The Student Disk 

will be set up without 
Spelling or Grammar checking. 


| 
If ou prefer to have { 
Spetiing or Grammar checking, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


then select 
SPELLING & GRAMMAR OPTIONS 
when the Main Menu reappears 


Do you want to Eliminate Checking? 


PRESS CY or N) 


If you select Eliminate Checking on the MAIN MENU filecard, students cannot check 
their work for spelling only, spelling and grammar, or capitalization errors. The Student 
disk will automatically be set in a Write Only mode. You will see a filecard that asks you 
to confirm by typing Y for Yes and N for No, if you want to eliminate checking. After you 
have made your choice, the program returns to the MAIN MENU filecard. 


Screen Display Options 

To change the appearance of the menus and/or the text screen, move the highlight bar 
down to Screen Display Options, on the MAIN MENU filecard and press Return. From 
this filecard you can select: 


* to display the menus and screens in 40 or 80 columns. 
* to have the Return key displayed or not displayed on the screen. 
* to single-space or double-space the text on the screen. 


40 Columns 

Highlight 40 Columns from the Screen Display filecard and press Return to cycle 
between the 40 Columns and 80 Columns choices. Press Esc to Return to the MAIN 
MENU, 


Display Return Key 
Highlight Display Return Key if you want returns shown on the screen. Press Return to 


cycle between the Display Return Key and the Don't Display Return Key options. 
Press Esc to return to the MAIN MENU. 


Single-spaced Screen 

Highlight single spacing by selecting Single-spaced Screen on the filecard. Press 
Return to cycle between the Single-spaced Screen and the Double-spaced Screen 
options. Press Esc to Return to the MAIN MENU. 
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Printer Setup Options 

Selecting Printer Setup Options takes you to the Printer Setup filecard. From this 
filecard you may adjust some characteristics that will be saved to the Student disk and 
will affect the printing of individual student files. Except for the Margins option, which 
takes you to a new filecard, you can cycle between the other options available by 
pressing Return on the Single-spaced, Print Filename Header, and Print With Errors 
Marked options. 


ESL Writer 


Main Menu I 


| Printer Setup | 


Margins:Left 20 Right 60 
Single Spaced 
Print Filename Header 


Print with Errors Marked 


Use arrow keys to move highlight 
Press RETURN to select 
or toggle option 
Press ESC for previous filecard 


Margins 

Using this option you can determine the appearance of your students’ papers. The disk 
comes with default margins set for 40-column printing. At this setting, the printed copy 
looks just like the screen does. To set up different margins, move the highlight bar to 
Margins on the Printer Setup filecard and press Return. Read the directions on the 
screen, enter your left margin number and press Return. Then enter your right margin 
number and press Return. You will return to the Printer Setup filecard. 


Single-spaced 

This function determines whether the printed copy will be single- or double-spaced. 
Highlight Single-spaced and press Return to cycle between the Single-spaced and the 
Double-spaced options. 


Print Filename Header 

This determines whether the name of the file being printed will appear centered at the 
top of the first page. It won't appear on subsequent pages. Highlight Print Filename 
Header and press Return to cycle between the Print Filename Header and the Don't 
Print Filename Header options. 


Print With Errors Marked 

If you select Print With Errors Marked and the file has been proofed before you print it, 
the text will be printed with any unknown words underlined and grammar errors marked 
with an asterisk. if you don't want the errors marked on the printed text, highlight Print 
With Errors Marked and press Return. The Print Without Errors Marked option will then 
appear on the screen. 
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Configure Student Disk 

After you have finished making all your choices, return to the MAIN MENU filecard 
and select Configure Student Disk. This prompts you to insert Side 1 of the Student ed 
disk and to press Return. This process saves your choices to the Student disk or 

“configures” it. You may check your choices by pressing Esc after you boot the 

Student disk and are at the MAIN MENU. 


ESL Writer 
{ Main Menu | 


Configuration | 


Proofing Spelling and Grammar 
| - Asian Spell Hel 
- A-~E 


~ Checking Capitalization 


User Dictionary: 
<None> 


\ 
{ File Type: 
ESL Writer 


Press ESC for previous filecard | 


To configure another disk, remove the current Student disk and place a new disk in the 

disk drive. Then press Return again. If you have made a mistake after you have 

configured a disk, simply reset your options from the MAIN MENU of the Teacher disk 

and configure the Student disk again. After configuring a Student disk, it should be 
write-protected. The Teacher disk should always be write-protected. i 


NOTE: To use the word processor, insert the Student disk in the disk drive and press 
the CG, Control, and Reset keys at the same time. 


Data Disk Mass Print/Delete 

The Mass Printing feature lets you print multiple ESL Writer files on a data disk without 
using the Student disk. This feature works especially well when there are more 
computers than printers or when many students save to the same disk. First use Printer 
Setup Options from the MAIN MENU to set the printing characteristics. Then press Esc 
to return to the MAIN MENU, and select the Data Disk Mass Print/Delete option. Now 
you'll see the Data Disk Functions filecard. 


ESL Writer 


Mass Printing of Files 


Delete File 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


Use arrow keys to move highlight 
Press RETURN to select 


or toggle option 
Press ESC for previous £filecard 
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Mass Printing of Files 


Choose the Mass Printing of Files option, which will take you to the Mass Print filecard. 
Then choose Select Files to designate the files to be printed. You will be prompted to 
insert a data disk and select the volume. 


Now use the Up and Down Arrow keys to scroll through the list of filenames. Press the 
space bar to select a file for printing. An "X" will appear to the left of the filename. If you 
change your mind, press the Space Bar again to remove the "X." 


Once you've chosen all the files you wish to print and they have an "X" beside them, 
press Return. You will go back to the Mass Print filecard. Make sure your printer is 
properly set. Now select the Start Printing option. Do not remove the disk until mass 
printing is completed. 


Delete File 
The Delete feature allows you to delete files that are on the data disk without using the 


Student disk. This feature is convenient when there are old or unwanted files on a 
data disk. 


Select the Data Disk Mass Print/Delete option, which will take you to the Data Disk 
Functions filecard. When you choose the Deléte File option, the computer will prompt 
you to insert the data disk from which you want to delete files. Use the Up and Down 
Arrow keys to scroll through the list of filenames. Highlight the file you want to delete 
and press Return. When the confirmation question appears, press Y to delete the file. 
If you have changed your mind, press N and the file will not be deleted. 


NOTE: You may only delete one file at a time. 
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HOW TO USE THE ESE WRITER STUDENT DISK 


Students use the ESL Writer Student disk to write, edit, proofread, and print their work. — 
This section includes instructions for using the various Student disk features and 
options. For information about configuring the Student disk for individual students, see 
the section, How to Use the ESL Writer Teacher Disk on page 10. 

Equipment 

To use the ESL Writer Student disk you will need: 

* An Apple IIGS, IIc, or /fe computer with at least 128K 

* Atleast one disk drive 

* Aprinter (optional) 

NOTE FOR APPLE \le USERS: You can use the ESL Writer with both enhanced and 

unenhanced \le’s. Where enhanced machines use symbols, the unenhanced show 

only letters or numbers. For instance, an enhanced machine will use the G icon where 
an unenhanced shows A- for the Open Apple key. 

NOTE: Before using the ESL Writer Student disk, you should format a data disk for 

storing your files. (See Formatting a Data Disk, page 26.) 

Loading the Student Disk 

If you have a 5.25-inch disk, follow these steps to load the program: 

1. Open the disk drive door. Ve’ 

2. Insert the disk with the label facing up (Side 1). 

3. Close the drive door. 

4. Turn on the computer and monitor. 

5. When the program prompts you to insert Side 2, remove the disk from the drive, and 
insert the same disk with the label facing down, either in Drive 1 or 2. Then press 
Return. 

If you have a 3.5-inch disk, follow these steps to load the program: 

1. Insert the disk into the drive with the label facing up. 

2. Turn on the computer and monitor. 

After the title screen, the MAIN MENU filecard will appear. 

Menus 

On the ESL Writer menus, items that go together are shown ona "filecard." To look at 

any one of these items in greater detail, you can select it. When you do this, another 

filecard will appear on the screen. Each time a new filecard is displayed, instructions 

on how to use it will appear at the bottom of the screen. You cycle through different 

choices on a filecard by highlighting your choice and pressing the Return key. 

ow’ 
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Here is a sample filecard: 


ESL Writer 


Main Menu | 
Write and Proof 


Load File 
Save File 


Clear Text 
Print Text 


Advanced Operations 
Quit 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Use arrow keys to move highlight 
Press RETURN to select 


The MAIN MENU filecard will show you if the Student disk has been set up for a one- 
step or two-step writing process. In the one-step process you will see "Write and Proof" 
on the first line of the card, and the students’ work will be checked while they type it in. 
In the two-step process you see only "Write" on the first line and "Proof text" farther 
down on the card, which allows students to write first and check their work later. If 
“Write” is on the first line, but you don't see "Proof text" anywhere on the card, then the 
disk has been set up just for writing, with no checking at all. 


ESL Writer 


Write 


Load File 
Save File 


Clear Text 
Proof Text 
Print Text 


Advanced Operations 
rad t 


Use arrow keys to move highlight 
Press RETURN to select 


On the MAIN MENU, use the Up and Down Arrow keys ( ie ) to move the highlight 
bar to your choice, then press Return. To see the Configuration screen on the Student 
disk, press Esc. Read the next section of this guide to find out more about each choice. 


Write ? 

Highlight the Write option and press Return to begin writing text on the screen. If 

you have loaded a saved file, Write will allow you to go back and revise what you've 
already written. At the top of the screen you will see the filename, if you've loaded or 
saved the file, and what mode you are in, such as Write or Proof. 


You can use the Delete key to delete text to the left of the cursor. The Tab key moves 
the cursor five spaces to indent. You can use Esc to go back to the MAIN MENU. 
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NOTE: Students can type approximately four pages of text, double-spaced with ESL 
Writer. 


Edit Help 
To access the Edit Help screen, put your cursor on any part of the screen that is not 
highlighted and press G-?. The Edit Help screen displays these commands in the 
Write mode: 


G-B Block mark 

G-D Delete block 

G-C Copy block 

G-H Extra Grammar Help Menu 
G-E Erase highlights 

8-U Undo delete 

O-M Move block 

G-Left/Right Arrow Go to start/end of line 
G-Up/Down Arrow Go to start/end of file 


Block Moves 
You can use these features only when you are working in the Write Now, Proof Later 
mode. 


G-B marks up to five lines of text for block operations. Move the cursor to the line(s) 
you want to mark and press G-B at the beginning of the selected block. Then, move 
the cursor to the end of the section you want to mark and press G-B again. 


G-D deletes an entire marked block of text. 


G-C copies a block of text. Place the cursor where you wish the text to be copied and 
press G-C. You must first mark the text with G-B before using G-C. 


G-H shows you the Extra Grammar Help Menu. 
G-E erases the highlight from a marked block of text. 


@-U will undo a block deletion executed with G-D and place it back where it came 
from. 


G-M moves a highlighted block of text to a new place in your file. It only works if you 
have properly marked a block with G-B and inserted no new text. Move the cursor to 
the line where you wish to place the marked text and press G-M. 

G-Left Arrow places cursor at the beginning of a line. 

@-Right Arrow places cursor at the end of a line. 


-Up Arrow jumps cursor to the beginning of a file. 


@-Down Arrow jumps cursor to the end of a file. 
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Load File 

When you choose Load File, the program checks all your disk drives for ProDOS 
formatted disks. You can load files written with Bank Street Writer™ Ill or ASCII text 
files by choosing Import/Export files from Advanced Operations on the MAIN MENU. 
(See Advanced Operations on page 25 of the guide for more information.) 


To load your file, put your data disk in a drive and press Return. You'll see the volume 
names on your screen. Move the highlight bar to the volume you want and press 
Return. The ESL Writer files on that volume will appear. Choose the file you want to 
load, and press Return again. 


NOTE: You can't load a file if you have not cleared the previous text file. 


Save File 

To save your file, you can use your formatted data disk. (See page 26 of this guide for 
instructions on Formatting a Data Disk.) If you choose Save File on the MAIN MENU 
while you already have a file named in memory, loaded or saved, then the screen will 
display the disk prefix and filename. If you want to save your file under the name you 
see on the screen, press Y for Yes. 


If you don't want to use that name, press N for No. If you don't have a filename already 
up on the screen, or if you choose N, then the program reads the disk drives and lists all 
the volumes you can save on. If you don't see the volume you want to save on, press 
Esc for MAIN MENU, swap disks, and select Save File again. Once you have seen the 
volume you want to save to listed on your screen, select it with the highlight bar and 


press Return. Now type in the name you want for your file and press Return again to 
save it. 


Clear Text 


Choose Clear Text to erase all typing from your screen and clear the writing space in 
memory. You must use Clear Text if you want to start a new file or if you want to load a 
file from a data disk. 


Proof Text 

Choose this when you are working in the two-step process only and want to check your 
entire file at a time. The spelling and/or grammar checks you have set up using the 
Teacher disk will go through your writing. Once you have proofed your whole file, when 
you begin typing again, your mistakes will be checked as you type as long as you 
remain in this mode—this functions like the Write and Proof mode. To return to the 
Write mode, press Esc to return to the MAIN MENU and choose Write. 


For a description of how your screen shows the different kinds of errors, see How ESL 
Writer Works on page 5 of the guide. 


Spell Hints 
Whenever proofing is active, Spell Hints are accessed by holding down the G and ? 


keys while the cursor is on a highlighted word. The hint will be displayed either near 
the top of the screen or near the bottom of the screen. 


NOTE: Always correct spelling errors before addressing grammatical mistakes. 
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Grammar Hints 
Grammar Hints are accessed by holding down the G and ? keys while the cursor is on 
a grammar highlight. 


If you ask for help when you are not on a highlight, the Edit Help window will appear. 


G-L Line delete 

O-l Insert line 

B-U Undo delete 

G-N Jump to next highlight 

G-H Extra Grammar Help Menu 
3-Left/Right Arrow Go to start/end of line 
@-Up/Down Arrow Go to start/end of file 

G-R Remove hints from the screen 


G-L deletes a line of text and copies it to a temporary buffer, or storage unit. To use 
this feature, put your cursor on the line of text you want to delete and press G-L. 


If you want to move this line you've deleted to another place, put your cursor 
underneath the place you want to move it to and press G-I. Your deleted line will 
appear in the new location. If you don’t move a line you've deleted using G-L, it will 
remain in the buffer until you turn off your computer. But if you erase another line, that 
one will replace the line that was already in the buffer. Remember, you can only hold 
one line in the buffer at a time. 


G-I inserts the line you've most recently deleted with G-L, as described above. Put the 
cursor underneath the line where you want to insert your line, and press G-I. You can 
follow this procedure to copy the line as many times as you like. You can move your 
cursor to a new location and Press G-! and the line will appear there, too. 


G-U will undo a line you've deleted with G-L and put it back where it came from if you 
haven't done any other editing in between. To remove the Hint screens or the Edit 
Help window, press G-R. G-U can also undo blocks in the Write mode. 


G-N will move the cursor to the next highlight. G-N will not work when you are at the 
last highlight because there is no next highlight to jump to. 


G-H displays the Extra Grammar Help menu. It can help you in any of the twelve 
problem areas listed on page 8. To use this, place Side 2 of the Student disk in the 
disk drive. Press G-H to reach the Extra Grammar Help menu. With your arrow keys, 
move the highlight bar to the topic you want to learn more about, and press Return. 
More help with that area of grammar will appear. Press Esc to return to your typing. 
You can't edit your work while the Extra Grammar Help menu or topic areas are on the 
screen. 


G-Left Arrow places cursor at the beginning of a line. 
-Right Arrow places cursor at the end of a line. 
©-Up Arrow jumps cursor to the beginning of a file. 
©-Down Arrow jumps cursor to the end of a file. 


To remove the Hint screens or the Edit Help window, press G-R. 
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Print Text 

You can choose your printer settings from either the Teacher or Student disk. You may 
have already changed the settings through the Teacher disk. Select Print Text from the 
MAIN MENU. You'll be asked if you want to change the printer settings. If you want to 
use the current configurations, press N for No. Be sure the printer is turned on and is 
Selected or On-line. Position your paper at the top of the page and press Return to 
begin printing. 


NOTE: It's always a good idea to save your file before you print. 


To change your printing settings, press Y for Yes to answer the question "Do you want 
to change the printer settings?" You will see the filecard: 


ESL Writer 


Main Menu | 


{| Print Text } 


{ Current Printer Settings: 
Left 20 Right 60 

Single Spaced Printing 
Print Filename Header 
Print with Errors Marked 
Print Summary Statistics 


Do you want to change 
the printer settings? 


Press Y for YES, N for NO 


Press ESC for previous filecard 


NOTE: You can always print a draft without going to the MAIN MENU by pressing G-P 
from the word-processing screen, the screen you are typing on. Your work will be 
printed with whatever settings—margins, headers, etc.—you have already set. 


If you want to print Summary Statistics, you should always proof your work first, and use 
Print Text to print from, not G-P. 


Set Margins 

If you select Set Margins, you'll see the Printer Settings screen. You can set your 
margins here. Type in the left margin setting and press Return. Then type in the right 
margin setting and press Return. You'll then go back to the Print Text filecard. 


Single-spaced Printing 
To cycle between Single-spaced Printing and Double-spaced Printing, highlight 
Single-spaced Printing and press Return. 


Print Filename Header, Print With Errors Marked, and Print Summary Statistics all cycle 
between their opposites when you highlight them and press Return. 


Once you have made your choices, press Esc to return to the print filecard and print. 
Press Esc once more if you don't want to print, to go back to the MAIN MENU. When 
your work is finished printing, you will go back to the MAIN MENU. 
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Summary Statistics 

You can select Summary Statistics from the Print Text filecard. What will be printed 
depends on how you have set up the Student disk. For instance, if you've set up the 
Student disk for No Checking, then none will be printed. If you set up the disk to check 
spelling only, then only spelling mistakes will be listed, etc. 


Spelling Summary Statistics 

Spelling errors will be sent to the printer like any other text. Words that should have 
been capitalized will be printed with just the first letter underlined. Words spelled 
wrong will be printed with the whole word underlined. Words that were written in the 
wrong form, like "teached” for "teach" or “man” for “men” will also have the whole word 
underlined when they are printed. 


After these lists of words are printed, you'll see a breakdown of how many words fall 
into each category. 


One type of spelling mistake, using “a” or "an" in the wrong way, such as saying "a 
apple" instead of "an apple” will be given in the summary but not in the list. 


Grammar Summary Statistics 

This option prints a list of the grammar hint messages that were shown in one writing 
session. The list will include the part of the sentence that was shown to have the 
mistake, and what kind of mistake it was. For example, the program would print 
“,works" as in the sentence "my mother,works hard" and in capital letters, COMMA, the 
type of error. 


After this list, you'll see a count of how many mistakes of each type were made. See 
page 8 of this guide for a list of the 12 types of grammar errors. "No help available" 
mistakes will also be included. 


/DATA/ SAMPLE 


My family is very hapy because my aunt 
has baby.* The baby is a boy. my 
grandpa and grandmother has to"go to 


take care of the baby. Printout of a 
text file 


hapy 
my 


Misc. Spelling: O01 
Capitalization: O01 


2? baby. MISSING WORD 


my grandpa and grandmother has SUBJECT/VERR AGREEMENT 


MISSING WORL O01 
SUBJECT/VERB AGREEMENT 001 Printout of 
summary statistics 
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NOTE: In a summary statistics printout, you may see more than one hint for a 
grammatical error. All of the choices may not be applicable, but at least one of the hints 
should be useful. 


Advanced Operations 
You can change the way the menus and/or text screen look from the MAIN MENU by 


moving the highlight bar down to Advanced Operations and pressing Return. Under 
Screen Mode Settings you can select: 


1. To have Returns shown on the screen with a checkerboard character ( BB ). 
2. To single-space or double-space your text. 
3. To display the menus and screens in 40 or 80 columns. 


You can also choose: 


1. The file type you want to work with. 
2. To format a data disk from within the Student disk program. 


Display Return Key 
Choose Display <return> as E8 if you want Returns shown on your screen. Press 


Return to cycle between the Display <return> as 4 and the Don't Display <return> 
options. Press Esc to return to the MAIN MENU. 


Single-spaced Screen 


Choose single- or double-spacing by selecting Single-space Screen on the Advanced 
Operations filecard. Press Return to cycle between the choices. Press Esc to Return to 
the MAIN MENU. 


40-column Screen 
Highlight 40-column Screen from the filecard and press Return to cycle between 40 and 


80 columns. If you press Return again here, you'll go back to the MAIN MENU and it 
will show your changed columns. 


Import/Export Files 


With this feature, you can choose your file type and format you want to save your files 
under. You can choose ESL Writer, ASCII text, or Bank Street Writer Ill files. 


To choose the file type you want to save or load, move the highlight bar to Import/ 
Export and press Return. Move the arrow keys to highlight your file type and then press 
Return. Press Esc to go back to the MAIN MENU. Your files will now be saved in your 


chosen format, and when you select Load File, the program will look for files of the type 
you've picked. 


NOTE: The file type and format you choose will remain effective until you go back and 
change it or reboot the disk. 


For example, if you save your file as ASCII text, then start a new file that you want saved 


as an ESL Writer file, remember to go back to Advanced Operations and select 
Import/Export to select the ESL Writer format. 
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You can check the type of file you are working with by pressing Esc at the MAIN MENU 
to view the Configuration screen. 


Formatting a Data Disk 

To Format a ProDOS data disk from within the program, Side 2 of your Student disk 
must be in one of the disk drives. Move the highlight bar to Format a Data Disk from the 
Advanced Operations filecard and press Return. Type in the volume name (disk name) 
and press Return. The name can be 15 characters or letters long. Move the highlight 
bar and press Return to choose the slot for your data disk (usually you use Slot 5 for 
3.5-inch disks and Slot 6 for 5.25-inch disks). Select your drive and press Return. Now 
the program will tell you the slot and drive you have chosen and warn you that "Disk 
contents will be lost." Any data that might be already on that disk will be erased. Put 
the disk in the drive. Be sure you put your disk in the drive you selected. Then press 
Return to format. 


When your data disk is finished formatting, you'll return to the Advanced Operations 
filecard. If you want to format another disk, repeat the steps above. 


NOTE: Changes that you make using Advanced Operations are not saved onto your 
Student disk. They only hold true for the time you are working. If you turn off your 
computer or reboot your disk, it will return to the choices you first selected from the 
Teacher disk. 


Quit 

When you want to stop working with ESL Writer, move the highlight bar to the Quit 
option on the MAIN MENU and press Return. The question, "Are you sure you want to 
quit?" will appear. If you do not want to quit, press N for No, or Esc to return to the 
previous filecard. If you have saved your work and are sure you want to stop, press Y 
for Yes. You will go to ProDOS and can load another application, if you wish. 


Troubleshooting 
If students make an error when using ESL Writer, error messages will tell them what to 
do. Below are some of the more common ones. 


No Disk in Drive 


This occurs when the program is looking for a disk to save information to or to load 
information from. It may also occur if the program cannot find a readable disk in the 
drive, or the disk it is attempting to read is not in ProDOS format. 


Solution Press Esc, place the correct disk in the drive or format a ProDOS data disk. 
Disk I/O Error 

This usually occurs when a disk has been removed after its volume name has been 
read by the program. This may occur during saving and loading and occasionally when 
formatting a disk. You may also get this error if the disk drive is open. 


Solution Press Esc and place the proper disk in the drive; check for open drive doors. 


A disk I/O error will also occur if you load a file from one disk and try to save the file with 
the same name to another disk. 


Solution Save the file with a different name or put the original disk in the drive. 
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No Disk or Files 


This occurs when a disk is blank, write-protected, doesn't contain ESL Writer readable 
files, or is not in ProDOS format. 


Solution Put the correct disk in the drive. 


No File Present 
This occurs when attempting to print and there is no file in memory to print. 


Solution Create a file or load a file into memory and try again. 


Can't Find Student Disk 


When the Teacher disk program is attempting to configure the Student disk, this 
sometimes appears. 


Solution If you were attempting to configure the Student disk, make sure it is in the 
drive and that there is no write-protect tab on it—try again. If that is not what you were 
trying to do, press the Control and Reset keys to return to the MAIN MENU. 


-Unable to Load ProDOS 


This message will occur if you attempt to boot the wrong side of the Student disk or if 
you try to boot a data disk. 


Solution Place Side 1 of the Student disk in Drive 1, then press the G, Control, and 
Reset keys at the same time. 


Please Insert Side 2 of Student Disk 


This message is displayed if you are requesting a Grammar Help screen and Side 2 of 
the Student disk is not found by the program. 


Solution Place Side 2 of the Student disk in one of the disk drives and press Return. 


Mass Printing Not Working 


When selecting files for mass printing, be sure you are using the Space Bar to mark 
them with an "X." If you don't mark them with an "X" and just press Return, the message, 
"No disk or file selected" will appear. 
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USING ESL WRITER IN THE CLASSROOM = 


One of the guiding principles behind the design of ESL Writer is that ESL students 
should write as often as possible about topics that are important to them. This section 


describes different techniques and activities that you can use to facilitate student writing 
in your classroom. 


The Writing Process 

ESL Writer can be a powerful classroom tool to teach writing as a process. With the 
writing process, students move step-by-step through the stages of writing: prewriting, 
writing a first draft, responding, evaluating, and postwriting. In the end they have 
created a piece of writing they are proud to. share. ESL Writer, with its proofing features, 
helps your students through each step of the writing process. 


Prewriting 

In this stage, your students take part in activities centered around a subject they care 

about and know well. They can share their ideas in small groups or with one writing | 
partner, generating a sense of purpose for their writing. Through class discussion, you 

might lead your students to develop descriptive words and phrases they can use later 

in a writing assignment. Your students could record these activities in outlines or a 

writing log that they could then take to the computer. 


Here are some activities to spark discussion: 


* Storytelling 
* Brainstorming 
* Clustering 


* Discussing intercultural issues with relevance to their lives 
* Interviewing 


* Role-playing activities 


Writing a First Draft 

After finishing their prewriting activities, students should write a first or rough draft of 
their ideas. They can compose a first draft on paper or at the computer. You might 
have students pair up to write at the computer and save their text to a disk. At this 
stage, you can configure the ESL Writer for Write Now, Proof Later, so students can 


think about the story as they go and not worry too much about spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. 


With these students, you should focus on meaningful content and not put too much 
stress on form and accuracy. After your students have finished writing a first draft, 
they can proof their stories with ESL Writer before printing out their work and getting 
feedback from fellow students. This way, their spelling and grammar mistakes are not 
emphasized, building their confidence when they reach the response stage. Then the 
focus of the response group can be on meaning. 
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Responding 

During the response stage of the writing process, your students will print out copies of 
their stories. Divide the class into small groups with each group assigned a certain 
number of stories. These can be passed around the group in round-robin fashion. 
You might have each group give written feedback on a student's assignment. You 
should remind your students to give positive suggestions about their reactions to a 
story. The response group can write their remarks on the student's paper and give it 
back for revision. By making suggestions about each other's writing, students will gain 
a better understanding of the writing process. Response groups might focus on ideas 
about the story itself, or on accuracy in the author's use of facts and details. 


Revising and Editing 


After the response groups critique the rough drafts, then they should begin revising and 
editing their work. They can edit either at or away from the computer. If you print out 
copies, students can pencil in corrections or additions to the text before they go back to 
the computer. They can use the editing commands of the word processor to add, 
delete, or rearrange text, and produce a more effective piece of writing. ESL Writer 
adds to this by checking for spelling, grammar, and punctuation errors. Errors can be 
proofed after students finish writing or as they are in the process of writing. 


Evaluation 

After the final draft has been printed, the student's work should be evaluated. During 
the evaluation stage you might have all students participate in giving input on their 
fellow students’ papers. Your students need to be given criteria for evaluation. Stress 
that this should be done in a positive and supportive way. 


Postwriting 

The last stage in the writing process is one often neglected. In this stage the final 
written piece is shared with others. Since writing is, above all, communication, this is 
the time when students have the opportunity to communicate with a large group of 
people. Postwriting activities might include producing student-written: 

* story books 

* newspapers 

* magazines 


Students' work can be displayed on: 
* class bulletin boards 

* community bulletin boards 

* walls around the school 


Superior student writing can be recognized through: 
* writing contests 

* awards 

* announcements during assemblies 

* publishing articles in community newspapers 
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Classroom Writing Activities 

ESL Writer is a powerful tool for helping your students write. The program itself does 
not, however, address the problem of motivating students to start writing. The following 
are some suggested student writing activities. 


Activity 1. Write About Personal Experiences 
Perhaps the easiest writing topics are those that arise from students’ personal 
experiences. Some possibilities are: 


* Have your students write about a memorable, good experience. Tell them to be sure 
to describe the place and people involved. The students should describe their 
reactions to the experience. 


* Have your students portray one family member, giving a brief biography and the most 
outstanding characteristics of the person. 


» Many of your ESL students may be recent immigrants. Have them describe the things 
that most surprised them about the United States. Ask them to describe the American 
customs they found most different. 


Activity 2. Start With.a Topic 
Describe a situation to your students and have them write about it. For example: 


+ Some new students have just arrived in the United States from foreign countries and 
they will be attending your school. Have your students write the newcomers a letter, 
giving advice on what problems to expect and how to handle them. 


* Tell your students to pretend that a famous person—an athlete, writer, or film star—is 
coming to your school to speak. Have your students write speeches introducing the 
guest. Then have students write "interview" questions to ask that person. 


Architects are currently designing "homes of the future." Discuss the features that 
might be included in such a home. Have your students write a description of their 
ideal future home. 


Activity 3. Begin With an Opening Line 

Tell students that all stories have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Discuss with them 
why these parts are important for all stories. Write a "story starter" on the board and ask 
the students about the mood being created, the type of story this could be starting, and 
how the story could continue. Then have the students, either in groups or as 
individuals, complete the story. 


Some story starters are: 


* It was a dark and stormy night... 

* The car was still able to run, but... 

* One sunny summer day... 

* The park was dark and silent, but it was far from being empty... 
* The rain had just started... 

« The biggest ice-cream cone | ever saw... 
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Activity 4. Respond to a Story 
Asking students to respond to a story or article can help improve their reading 
comprehension as well as their writing skills. Some possible activities are: 


¢ Have your students read a story from a magazine such as Scholastic's U.S. 
Express™, Ask them to choose a character in the story, pretend they have met the 
character somewhere, and describe a conversation they have had with the character. 


* Again, have your students read a story from a magazine such as U.S. Express. Ask 
them to write an opinion of the article. Do they agree or disagree? Why? 


* Have your students write letters to the author of a favorite book or TV show. What do 
the students think of the book or show? What do they think of the characters in the 
book or show? What questions would they like to pose the author about the story and 
the characters? 


Activity 5. Round-robin Stories 

This activity works best in a computer lab or with networked computers, but it can 

also be modified for use in the classroom with one computer. Have students sit at a 
computer and write a title and the beginning of a story. After 10 to 15 minutes students 
either rotate to the computer on their right or pass their disks to the right and write the 
middle of the story. After another 10 to 15 minutes, students rotate again and write an 
ending to the story. 


Activity 6. Book Reports 


Book reports are another tool for improving student reading comprehension as well as 
their writing skills. These reports can take many forms, such as: 


* Students can simply summarize the action or plot of a book or story. 
* Students can rewrite a story from the point of view of one character. 


* Students can evaluate a story, deciding whether it was realistic, whether it was fun to 
read, whether it was well-written, whether there was a moral to the story, and so on. 


Some Notes on Classroom Computer Management 

Having computers in the classroom can be a benefit for you and your students, but it is 
often difficult to manage their use efficiently. Some time spent organizing and planning 
will make computer work more enjoyable and ensure fair use of the machines. Some 
suggestions for the classroom or computer lab follow below. 


Cooperative Working and Learning Techniques 

Have students work in pairs or in small groups. This encourages sharing ideas and 
language. You might group your students so that people with different ability levels 
work together. You could pair students with higher levels of English with less proficient 
students. You might pair a Limited English Proficiency or LEP student with a fluent 
English proficient student, so that the the fluent student can help the LEP student 
develop story ideas and correct simple spelling and grammar errors. 


Cooperative work and learning techniques aid in the steps of the writing process. 
Students working together can brainstorm, discuss ideas and thoughts, develop story 
ideas, write the story, and edit it. This is often less threatening than working in a large 


group. Group members can work as partners at the computer. In this way students can 
help each other to master the ESL Writer. 
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Scheduling -- 
Many classrooms have only one or two computers, so you might consider scheduling a 
so that all students have an equal chance at the computer. You can post a schedule 

near the computer so students know when its their turn to use it. Pairing students helps 

increase computer time. If there is limited computer time, students should do as much 

work as possible at their seats, such as thinking about existing material, and planning 

changes. 


The ESL Writer lends itself to students doing work away from the computer. Printouts of 
rough drafts can be discussed with no spelling and grammar errors marked. The class 
can discuss changes, and then students can make changes during their next turn at the 
computer. Printouts of their work with errors marked can be the basis for a next class 
discussion. Once these errors are corrected, they can print final copies. 


Disk Management 

You should organize your data disks depending on the number of disks available and 
the number of students in the class. Rules about saving files can help you distinguish 
your students’ files. Here are some ideas for organizing student files in ESL Writer: 


* Organize disks by reading groups so that students from reading group A save on the 
A disk. 


* Small groups can have a disk assigned to them. 


* Students can save files using their names followed by the current date, or with their 
name and last initial to distinguish common first names. 


* Disks can be color-coded and each group is given a color code. 


Writing Logs 

It can be useful to have your students keep writing logs or journals to record the ideas 
they have generated during prewriting activities. These logs can be used as seatwork 
or homework; they are used to record ideas for future stories and feelings about things 
your students have experienced. Your students can bring the logs to the computer 
when it is their turn to use ESL Writer. They will save time at the computer because 
they have already thought through what they want to write about. 


Computer Concepts 

Before students start working at the computer, you should introduce them to certain 
aspects of using the computer. They should know the basics of turning the computer on 
and off, handling disks, and booting the ESL Writer. Review how to load and save files 
with ESL Writer. You will want to demonstrate the word-processing features: how to 
insert and delete text, especially stressing inserting text in the middle of a line rather 
than deleting and retyping the entire sentence, and when to use the Return key (ESL 
Writer has a word-wrap feature). 


It is best to configure your student disks with the ESL Writer Teacher disk before class 
begins. © 


You can plan a writing lesson around words in the ESL Writer dictionary or create your 
own word list. By printing out your students' work with spelling errors underlined and 
grammar errors asterisked, you can review your students’ work and find out exactly 

» where they are having difficulty. 
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Teaching the Special Features of ESL Writer 

Before your students begin writing with ESL Writer, you should introduce them to its 
most valuable features, such as the spelling and grammar feedback. Your students 
should become familiar with what a highlight is and that it can indicate four types of 
errors: capitalization, a/an, spelling, and grammar. They should know that by pressing 
the G and the ? keys while the cursor is on a highlight, they can ask for help on any of 
these errors. Also, show them how to interpret the suggestions that appear above their 


text. Of course they should realize the program won't correct their errors: that is up to 
them. 
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APPENDIX I. STUDENT HANDOUT: 
HOW TO USE ESL WRITER 


The student handout guides students through loading the student disk and using the 
features of ESL Writer. Permission is granted for the following student handout to be 
duplicated and distributed for classroom use. 
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STUDENT HANDOUT: HOW TO USE ESL WRITER 


ESL Writer is a very special word-processing program because it can check spelling 
and grammar. Your teacher will decide whether ESL Writer should check your spelling 
only or both your spelling and grammar, either while you type (one-step process), or 
after you have finished typing (two-step process), or not at all. 


To use this program you will need: 


* An Apple IIGS, llc, or /e computer with at least 128K 

* At least one disk drive 

* Aprinter (optional—you don't need one, but you can use one to print out what you 
have written) 


NOTE: Before using the ESL Writer Student disk, you should format a data disk for 
storing your files. 


Loading the Student Disk 

If you have a 5.25-inch disk: 

. Open the disk drive door. 

. Insert the Student disk with the label facing up (Side 1). 
. Close the drive door. 

. Turn on the computer and monitor. 


. When the program prompts you to insert Side 2, remove the disk from the drive, and 
insert the same disk with the label facing down, either in Drive 1 or 2. Then, press 
Return. 


a Ff WN — 


If you have a 3.5-inch disk: 


1. Insert the disk into the drive with the label facing up. 
2. Turn on the computer and monitor. 


The MAIN MENU will appear after the title screen. You can tell what is happening 
when you see the MAIN MENU. If the words Write and Proof are on one line, you are 


using the one-step process. In the two-step process, Write and Proof appear on two 
separate lines. 


Pressing the Escape key—labeled Esc—will show you a screen that tells you if the 
computer is checking for spelling only or for both grammar and spelling. When 
"proofing," or checking your text for errors, the computer will highlight a word it doesn't 
recognize. If it doesn't understand your grammar, it will highlight a space between 
words or the period at the end of your sentence to indicate that an error has been 
made. Pressing the G (Open Apple) and ? keys at the same time while the cursor 
appears over a highlight, will access either a grammar or spelling hint. If the cursor is 
not over a highlight, then an Edit Help screen will be displayed. If you need more help 
with grammar, press the G and H keys together. This will take you to the Extra 
Grammar Help menu, where you can select which grammar category you want more 
information about. 
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Menu Options = 
Use the Up Arrow and Down Arrow keys (fT | ) on the MAIN MENU to select: ee / 


Write or Write and Proof 


Choose this to type new text and edit, or change existing text. {n Write and Proof, errors 
in your text will be highlighted as you type. 


Load File 
Use this command to load a file you have saved with ESL Writer to the computer's 
memory. 


Save File 
Choose this to save what you have written to your data disk. 


Clear Text 
Use this command to erase text from the screen and memory. Use it to begin a new file 
or to clear the screen so you can start over. 


Proof Text 

This command will appear on the MAIN MENU if your teacher has selected Write first 
and Proof later. In the Proof mode, errors in your text will be highlighted if you continue 
to type in text after you Proof. The ESL Writer will respond more quickly to your typing 
in the Write mode than in the Proof mode. Use Write to type in text, and Proof to find 
out whether the computer detected any errors. 


Print Text , 
After you have saved your file to the disk, use this command to print it out. ww’ 


Advanced Operations 


Use this option to change screen settings, to import/export Bank Sireet Writer ™ III or 
ASCII files, or to format a data disk. 


Quit 
Use this command to quit to ProDOS. 


Command Keys 


Press: To: 

Esc Return to previous menu 

Tab Indent paragraph 

Arrow keys Move cursor 

@-P Print draft 

G-E Erase highlight 

G-R Remove help 

G-? Display grammar/spell hints or Edit Help screen 
G-H Display Extra Grammar Help menu 
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In the Write mode: 
G-B marks up to five lines of text for block operations. Move the cursor to the first line 


you want to mark and press G-B. Then move the cursor to the end of the section you 
want to mark and press G-B again. 


Once you have marked a block of text using G-B, you can do the following: 
G-D deletes an entire marked block of text. 


G-C copies a block of text. Place the cursor where you wish the text to be copied and 
press G-C. 


G-E erases the highlight from a marked block of text. 


G-U will undo a block deletion executed with G-D and place it back where it came 
from. 


G-M moves a highlighted block of text to a new place in your file. It only works if you 
have properly marked a block with G-B and inserted no new text. Move the cursor to 
the line where you wish to place the marked text and press G-M. 


G-H shows you the Extra Grammar Help menu. 


Press: To: 

G-Left Arrow Go to the start of a line 
-Right Arrow Go to the end ofa line 
G-Up Arrow Go to the start of a file 

@-Down Arrow Go to the end of a file 


In the Proof mode: 


@-L deletes a line of text. 


G-l inserts the most recent line of text that has been deleted with G-L. Place the cursor 
below the line where you want to insert the text, then hold down the G key and press I. 


G-U will undo a line deleted with G-L and place it back where it came from if no other 
editing has been done. This can only be done if you have not inserted any other text. 


G-N will move the cursor to the next highlight. 


G-H shows you the Extra Grammar Help menu. 


Press: To: 

G-left arrow Go to the start of a line 
G-right arrow Go to the end of a line 
G-up arrow Go to the start of a file 
@-down arrow Go to the end of a file 
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APPENDIX II. 


Research Basis for ESL Writer 


The following information about the research and development of ESL Writer has been 
compiled by Emerson & Stern Associates, Inc. Note that early versions of the program 
were called Write and Proof and Write this Way. Upon the publication of the fully 
developed program by Scholastic Inc., the program was renamed ESL Writer. 


The research effort behind Write This Way began in September 1984 and is ongoing. Write 
This Way is an outgrowth of two Phase I and two Phase II government contracts awarded to 
Emerson & Stern Associates, Inc. through the Department of Education's Small Business 
Innovation Research program (SBIR). The projects, entitled "Lexical Analysis to Enhance 
Man/Machine Interaction” and “English-writing Software for ESL Students," provided the 
theoretical and computational basis for parsing natural language in real time on 
microcomputers. 


The goal of the Lexical Analysis project was to explore the extent to which syntactic and 
semantic levels of linguistic analysis could be implemented and effectively used on 
microcomputers to alleviate the need for users to interact with computers in "computerese" 
rather than natural language. The final product was the development of a sophisticated 
natural language parser that operated under the severe memory and processing constraints 
imposed by 64K Apple //e and lic computers. 


That program, which was called Write and Proof, was an educational word processor that 
could check the spelling and grammar of elementary and junior high school students in real 
time. Write and Proof, which was tested by 36 teachers in 24 schools in San Diego County, 
California, involved the collection and analysis of student data totaling over one million 
words. Based on feedback from the teachers, Emerson & Stern was able to mold the 
program to the needs of the students using it. These suggestions included the option of 
immediate versus delayed feedback, the option to check spelling alone versus both 
spelling and grammar, and error indicators that motivate students to identify and correct their 
errors themselves. 


Emerson & Stern's analysis of the text produced by elementary and junior high school 
English resulted in useful information on the differences in vocabulary and syntax between 
the two levels, and between student and adult written English. This research yielded a 
frequency analysis of word usage that was used to develop the dictionary found in Write 
This Way, which covers more than 95% of words commonly used in grades K-12. 


The primary focus of the ESL project was to tailor Write and Proofto the specific problems of 
Spanish and Asian language background students learning English as a second language. 
Emerson & Stern created a 128K program, Write This Way, with spelling help, grammar- 
checking and grammar-help features specifically designed for ESL students. 


Based on the analysis of hundreds of student writing samples, Emerson & Stern found that 
Asian and Hispanic students made similar grammatical, but different spelling errors, and that 
these spelling errors often resulted from native language interference. Emerson & Stern 
incorporated both Spanish and Asian spelling help into the Write This Way program, and 
gave the teacher the choice between offering Asian or Spanish spelling help, depending 
on his or her student population. 
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The results of a "semi-controlled" study of the effect of spell checking and spell help on the 
English writing of native Spanish speakers indicate that auxiliary software tailored to the 
spelling errors students make improves their command of written English significantly. The 
discussion below describes the Phase I! ESL research in greater depth. 


ESL Research 


The primary purposes of the Phase II ESL research were to refine Se Escribe Ingles, a 
program for native Spanish speakers developed in Phase I, and to expand it into Write This 
Way, a program for speakers of Spanish or Asian languages. The five versions of the 
software produced during the term of the contract ran on single-drive Apple Il computers, 
and consisted of a Student disk and Teacher disk. The Student disk contained the word- 
processing program; the Teacher disk was used to make changes to the Student disk, 
including changing printer setup, selecting the type of checking to be done, or adding 
words to the dictionary. All versions of the software were able to check student work either 
as students typed or after their work was finished; this also depended on how the teacher 
configured the Student disk. . 


Version 4.0 of Se Escribe Ingles was a real-time English spell-checking word processor with 
spell help designed especially to assist Limited English Proficiency, or LEP, students 
(fourth grade and up), whose native language is Spanish. This version of Se Escribe Ingles 
had a built-in 20,500-word English dictionary, ran on 64K computers, and was released to 
the schools in February 1987. 


Version 5.0 of Se Escribe Ingles, the beginning version of which was intended for younger, 
non-English speaking and very limited-English Hispanic students, included a Spanish 
character set and could be used for word processing in Spanish as well as English. When a 
teacher configured the Student disk for No Checking, the prompts appeared in Spanish. 
This feature was designed to help Spanish-speaking students learn basic computer 
concepts in their native language. When the program was used for Spanish word 
processing, spelling was not checked. However, the Student disk could also be configured 
to check English spelling (in which case the prompts appeared in English). This version of 
the software had a smaller 15,000-word English dictionary to make room for the Spanish 


prompts and character set. It, too, ran on 64K computers, and was released in February 
1987. 


Version 6.0 of Write This Way checked spelling and offered spell help for Spanish or Asian 
speakers, depending on how the disk was configured. Spanish and Asian spell help took 
into account the typical English errors of these language groups. Version 6.0, which had a 
20,500-word dictionary and ran on 64K, replaced version 4.0 and was released early in 
October 1987. It was at this juncture that Se Escribe Ingles was renamed Write This Way, 
since the versions after 5.0 had the expanded purpose of helping Asian students. 


Version 7.0 of Write This Way included Spanish grammar checking and grammar help, as 
well as Spanish spell checking and speil help. This version of the software had a 30,000- 
word dictionary, and was released in October 1987, along with version 6.0. Due to the 


increased dictionary size and grammar checking and grammar help capabilities, this program 
required 128K Apple II computers, which almost all of Emerson & Stern test sites had at that 
time. In this version, sentences containing grammatical errors were flagged. If a student 
asked for help in figuring out how to fix a grammatical error, the incorrect word sequence 
causing the error was displayed on the Help section of the screen. Spelling help was 
offered as in version 6.0. 
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Version 7.2 of Write This Way, a modified version of 7.0 released in January 1988, 
incorporated both the dual-language spell help features of 6.0 and grammar-checking 
features of 7.0 that were common to both Spanish and Asian language backgrounds. The 
modifications that went into 7.2 were culled from analyzing student files and the opinions of 
teachers who filled out evaluation forms and who attended feedback meetings. As many 
features as possible were added that those teachers suggested, improved grammar help 
and its messages, and altered the dictionary, increasing speed when searching for correct 
alternatives in spell help. 


All these versions, which ran under DOS 3.3, contained auxiliary dictionaries, which allowed 
teachers to add words to the main dictionary. Teachers could create their own word lists, 
based on current study materials or weekly spelling lists, for instance. Or they could use 12 
prepackaged auxiliary dictionaries with special vocabulary for a variety of topics, such as 
geography, history, or science. 


During the first phase of the ESL research, Emerson & Stern analyzed 150 stories written 
by native Spanish speakers in terms of spelling and grammar. In Phase Il, they collected 
more than 300 English writing samples from Vietnamese, Cambodian, Laotian, Filipino, 
Hmong, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean students, and processed the data for linguistic 
analysis. The process included: 


« Entering the data on the computer as it was written by the students 
* Bracketing all errors in the text and coding them for type of error 
* Creating a corrected version of each file 


The analysis showed that the grammatical errors made by Asian students were very similar to 
those made by Spanish speakers learning English. Rather than resulting from native 
language interference as spelling errors do, grammar errors seem to be of a developmental 
nature, i.e. errors made in the natural course of learning a second language. For example, 
one common mistake is omitting the -s ending in third person singular verbs, yielding *He 
sleep instead of the correct form He sleeps. Therefore, it was possible to use the same 
grammar model for the problems of both Hispanic and Asian students. 


The spelling errors in the Asian student data, however, were quite different from those 
made by the native Spanish-speaking students. For instance, Hispanic students tend to 
confuse "b" and "v,"""h" and "j," and "ch" and "sh." Asian students, on the other hand, tend 
to confuse "p" and "f" (this is typical of Filipino students), “I" and "r" (this is typical of students 
of most Asian language backgrounds), and word-final consonants (since many Asian 
languages do not permit words to end with a consonant). 


The spelling algorithm that provides spell help was modified so that the teacher could 
determine which type of spell help should be given based on the class composition. Ifa 
teacher has a majority of Hispanic students, she or he can configure the Student disk so that 
the program will anticipate the types of spelling errors particular to Spanish speakers and will 
be able to give helpful alternative suggestions. Likewise, if a class has an Asian majority, a 
teacher can configure the Student disk to anticipate Asian-particular spelling errors. For 
mixed classes, teachers can configure one disk with Spanish spell help and another disk 
with Asian spell help. 
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For ESL students, merely flagging grammatical errors proved insufficient to resolve the 
problems. These students are so uncertain about grammatically correct English, that it 
became essential to help them pinpoint the erroneous portion of a sentence. A team of 
ESL teachers suggested ways to best provide grammar help. They looked at categories of 
errors found in the data studied, and prioritized those errors in terms of which were most 
important from a didactic perspective. After selecting the errors that were most important to 
focus on, they proposed the feedback design now used in Write This Way. 


A grammar error is now signaled by a lighted square (cursor) in the sentence. The cursor 
does not mark the exact location of the error; it just means that there is a grammar error 
somewhere in the sentence before that point. Grammar help is designed to trace the 
location of the error within a sentence. It also gives clues to help students fix their errors; 
however, it does not fix the error for them, as this would interfere with the learning process. 


Grammar help focuses students on a particular word sequence so that they can ask 
themselves, "Could something be wrong with these words?” and "If so, how can | fix them?" 


Based on input from ESL teachers, Write This Way does not attempt to give help with every 
type of grammatical error. It rather focuses on specific error types that are characteristic of 
ESL student writing. When grammar help is not available, a blank Help screen or the 
message "Ask your teacher for help" will appear. 


Efficacy Study 


After Emerson & Stern received anecdotal feedback that the Phase | software—Se Escribe 
Ingles, helped students write better English—they worked with Dr. Allison Rossett and Dr. 
Rena Lewis, both Professors in the School of Education at San Diego State University, to 
design a way to measure the effectiveness of the program. 


Seven teachers in San Diego County participated in the efficacy study. Each teacher 
supplied data from a control group of Hispanic ESL students and an experimental group of 
Hispanic ESL students. The control group used another word processor without spelling 
help. The experimental group used Se Escribe Ingles. Teacher and English-level variables 
were controlled, and comparisons could be made in writing improvement between the two 
groups of students handled by each teacher over the course of a semester. Teachers were 
asked to ensure that each group spent the same amount of time in the computer lab. 


Prior to evaluation, all handwritten papers were entered into the computer. Any identifiers 
were changed, including names of students, teachers, and schools. The evaluation tool 
was an adapted version of the Test of Written English (see below), which has been used 
internationally as an evaluative tool to measure general writing competence. Student 
papers were evaluated holistically, measuring overall writing competence, rather than 
focusing on specific aspects of composition. 


End-of-semester minus beginning-of-semester scores were computed for all those cases in 
which a student executed both beginning and ending computer-written papers or both 
beginning and ending handwritten papers. The data were split by experimental/control, 
handwritten/computer and by teacher. The data from only eight of the groups was usable 
for statistical analysis. 
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Four experimental and one control group showed statistically significant changes (the 
probability of such change by chance was less than .0027 or 0.27%). Overall, in 
handwritten papers, the students using Se Escribe Ingles improved by roughly two points 
more than the control group. This is statistically significant whether viewed by the student or 
by the teacher. In computer written papers, the students using Se Escribe Ingles improved 
by roughly one point compared to the control groups. 


The above analysis looked only at change. The writing skill level as reflected by scores of 
the two groups was also interesting. At the beginning, the experimental group was 
significantly worse by about 1.5 points per student than the control group in handwritten 
papers. The experimental group was about 0.5 points per student worse (not statistically 
significant) on computer-written papers. 


At the end, the experimental groups consistently had higher scores than the control groups 
on handwritten papers (by about 0.5 points per student). The experimental groups had 
mixed results compared to control groups on computer-written papers (ranging from slightly 
worse to 1.3 points per student better), but on the average they were 0.5 points per 
student higher. 


Overall, the experimental groups started out lower (by 1.5 points per student on 
handwritten and by 0.5 points per student on computer-written papers) and ended up 0.5 
points per student higher on both. Figure 1 shows the change in overall writing skills. 


Experimental Control 
a — Hand 

—— Hand Sis 1 
a —_ ‘ 

Computer 

ae aa Computer 

5— —— 
BEGIN END BEGIN END 
Figure 1. OVERALL WRITING SKILLS (Averages by Student) 


These results suggest that Se Escribe Ingles had positive effects not only on a student's 
ability to write using a word processor, but also on his or her handwritten composition skills. 
This carryover from computer-assisted writing to other writing tasks is a critical consideration 
in the evaluation of any software program designed to improve written language skills. 
Writing skills learned via a computer-assisted writing activity must generalize to other writing 
tasks if they are to be of practical use to students in their student learning activities and later 
in the performance of adult writing tasks. 
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The student data were also analyzed in terms of spelling error rate and word count. 
Because the word counting process separates words from their original context, these 
spelling error rates do not include errors involving homophones ("to" for "too," "there" for 
"their," etc.). 


In the experimental groups, students had an average spelling error rate of 11% (i.e. one 
word in nine was misspelled) at the beginning of the semester and 6% (one word in 17) at 
the end of the semester on their handwritten papers. They averaged 10% at the beginning 
and 7% at the end of the semester on their computer-assisted essays. 


In the control groups, students averaged 7% in spelling error rate at the beginning of the 
semester and 5% at the end of the semester on their handwritten essays. On their 
computer essays, they averaged 8% at the beginning of the semester and 6% at the end. 
Figure 2 shows spelling statistics in graph form. 
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Figure 2. SPELLING ERROR RATES (Averages by Student) 


It appears from these data that the experimental groups enjoyed much greater improvement 
in spelling skills than the control groups. However, it was not possible to draw conclusions 
about the impact of Se Escribe Ingles on spelling alone because one experimental group 
exhibited an extremely high percentage of spelling errors in beginning-of-the-semester 
compositions (one word in three) and there was no comparable control group. It appeared 
that this group had very minimal writing skills at the beginning of the semester, and that one 
semester of writing English made a very big difference in their spelling ability. This extreme 
change in error rate strongly influenced the improvement measured for the entire 
experimental group. 


Although spelling improved in both the computer-written and handwritten essays of 
experimental and control groups over the semester, in general, there was a higher 
percentage of spelling errors in computer-written essays. This may be due to a lack of 
familiarity with the keyboard. 
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In general, the spelling of the experimental groups on the average was worse than that of 
the control group at the beginning of the semester and about the same at the end of the 
semester. In the overall scores, the experimental groups started out worse and ended up 
better than the control group. The analysis of spelling errors tells us that the change in 
overall writing ability was not due to spelling alone; some other process was at work that 
caused students using Se Escribe Ingles to improve significantly compared to those using 
standard word processors without help. Several teachers suggested that Se Escribe Ingles 
reduced the students’ fear of making errors and thus their inhibitions about writing. One 
hypothesis is that by giving students spell help, Se Escribe Ingles increased their overall 
confidence, and the increased confidence resulted in better composition overall. It appears 
that the increase in confidence may, in many ways, be a more significant factor than the 
spelling help per se. 


An analysis of word count statistics shows that, in the experimental groups, students had an 
average of 195 words per composition at the beginning of the semester and 142 words per 
composition at the end of the semester on their handwritten papers. On their computer- 
assisted essays, they averaged 91 words per composition at the beginning and 139 words 
per composition at the end of the semester. One experimental group was responsible for 
the high beginning-of-the-semester average for the handwritten papers. Although the 
students in this group wrote much more than students in the other groups, there was a high 
spelling error rate in these papers, and they received quite a low average holistic score (a 
6.25 point average, as compared with an ending score of 9.25 points, or as compared to 
their control counterparts’ beginning handwritten essay score of 9.33 points). 


In the control groups, students averaged 139 words per composition at the beginning of 
the semester and 125 words per composition at the end of the semester on their 
handwritten essays. On their computer-written essays, they averaged 111 words per 
composition at the beginning of the semester and 125 words at the end. Figure 3 shows 
word count statistics in graph form. 
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Figure 3. WORDS PER COMPOSITION (Averages by Student) 
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Word count statistics support the hypothesis that lack of keyboard experience may be 
responsible for some of the students’ spelling problems in computer-written essays, since 
words per composition started out lower on the computer essays in both experimental and 
control groups and ended up the same as on handwritten essays. In other words, after a 
semester of keyboarding, experimental and control groups ended up producing the same 
number of words per composition by computer as by hand; this was probably the result of a 
semester of getting used to working at the computer. At the beginning of the semester, 
experimental groups wrote less in their computer essays than their contro! counterparts and 
at the end they wrote more. 


Both experimental and control groups improved in spelling. Experimental groups showed 
greater improvement. It was not possible to conclude that Se Escribe Ingles made a 
difference in spelling because of the vast difference in spelling between the control and 
experimental groups to begin with. Both experimental and control groups showed an 
increase in words per composition in computer-written data. However, experimental groups 
showed a larger increase in words per composition on the computer. 


The overall writing skill of the experimental groups improved more than that of the control 
groups. Since the experimental groups did better holistically, the program seemed to have 
helped them achieve greater general writing competence. Overall, experimental groups 
started out writing worse and ended up writing better than the control groups in the study. 
The data also suggested that Se Escribe Ingles had positive effects not only on students’ 
ability to write using a word processor but also on their handwritten composition skill. 
Hence, the efficacy study concluded that Se Escribe Ingles, with real-time spell checking 
and spell help, was effective in improving the English writing of native Spanish-speaking 
ESL students. 


Teacher Contributions 


Teacher involvement was an important aspect of the research process. Because teachers 
using Write This Way in their classrooms were most familiar with their students’ reactions to 
the program, Emerson & Stem relied heavily on their feedback. They solicited input at 
meetings held at the end of each semester, and communicated frequently with teachers by 
telephone and electronic mail, and through a series of Written This Way newsletters 
describing developments in the project. 


Evaluation forms were distributed at various times during the project, which teachers 
returned by mail or brought with them to feedback meetings. Teachers reported that 
students enjoyed Write This Way and found it easy to use, and felt that it encouraged 
Students to write more and to use words the students might otherwise be afraid of 
misspelling. 


In addition, the following teachers contributed to the preparation of a Teacher's Guide to 
Using Write This Way in the Classroom: Karen Bartlow, Susan Forest, Adolfo Garza, 
Johanna Plaehn, Vanessa Portolos, and Syreeta Sarantinos. This curriculum guide, 
distributed to all participating teachers, was based on the "writing as a process approach" to 
writing. 
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Each of the contributing teachers specialized in a different area of teaching, such as 
computer lab, writing resource, etc. Working as a team, they decided on six areas to include 
in the Guide: 


+ The Writing Process 

- Word Processing 

« Classroom Computer Management 

¢ Keyboarding Techniques 

* Computer Concepts 

* Specific Classroom Writing Assignments 

Emerson & Stern staff also made many visits to participating classrooms throughout the 
research effort for firsthand observations of students using the program. Classrooms 


received certificates for participating in beta trials of the software, and often got photographs 
of students using the program. 


Several classes produced literary magazines using Write This Way, and two schools in 
Oceanside, CA have used Write This Way to communicate with each other, as well as with 
other schools nationally and internationally, via modem. 


During the course of the project, 22 teachers from 18 different schools participated, with 
about one-half the teachers becoming part of a consultant network vital to the improvement 
of Write This Way. Besides testing the programs, they supplied Emerson & Stern with data, 
word lists used by their school districts, age, language, and grade level breakdowns for the 
students using the software. 
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